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The Navy’s Plan for a Peacetime Naval Reserve Officers’ 


Training Program 
By Vice Admiral Louis E. Denfeld, USN* 


XPANSION of the Naval Reserve Officers’ Train- | member. Membership of the board included Presi- 





ing Corps from 7,200 to 14,000 trainees, to meet 
the needs of the proposed peacetime naval establish- 
ment, was approved by Congress early last spring. 
Since that time, 25 additional N. R. O. T. C. Units 
have been established, providing a total of 52 in lead- 
ing colleges and universities throughout the Nation. 
Geographical distribution of these units is such that 
any qualified young man will find N. R. O. T. C. 
training easily accessible. 

It has been apparent for some time that the new 
N. R. O. T. C. may have the function of providing 
a considerably larger number of officers to the 
Regular Navy than did the prewar N. R. O. T. C. 
The Naval Academy, even if doubled in size, will 
be inadequate to fill the need for career officers. 
Furthermore, the Navy Department considers it 
highly desirable that officers of varied backgrounds 
and educational experience be included in the Regular 
Navy of the future. 


Holloway Report 


Various plans to meet these general objectives 
have been under consideration for many months. 
Officers of the Navy and numerous civilian educators 
have worked together on various phases of the 
problem, and the entire history of officer training 
for the Navy, including the recent experience with 
the Navy V-12 Program, has been combed for 
Suggestions as to sound principles and suitable 
Procedures. Definite recommendations concerning 
the peacetime N. R. O. T. C. have now been crys- 
tallized in the report of a special board of which 
Rear Admiral James L. Holloway, Jr., is senior 


"Chief of Naval Personnel, Navy Department. 
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dent Henry T. Heald of the Illinois Institute of 
Technology and President James P. Baxter of 
Williams College. The report has been approved by 
the Secretary of the Navy and forms the basis of 
proposed congressional legislation. 

Part I of the Holloway Board Report, which deals 
primarily with the procurement and undergraduate 
education of officer candidates, contains recom- 
mendations regarding the Naval Academy and the 
naval aviation program, as well as the N. R. O. T. C. 
It also provides opportunities for a limited number 
of selected graduates of accredited colleges to qualify 
for commissions in the Navy without enrollment in 
the N. R. O. T. C., in order that the special needs of 
the several staff corps may be supplied. 


Objectives of the Program 


The general objectives of the over-all program are 
stated as follows: 

1. Insure the highest quality of naval officer 
candidates by the improvement of selection methods 
and by application of broad democratic principles 
in connection therewith. 

2. Provide such officer candidates in sufficient 
numbers to meet the needs of the Naval Service 
without causing material reduction in the output to 
civil life from the Nation’s colleges and universities. 

3. Develop these candidates into effective junior 
officers and combat aviators having the character 
and breadth of fundamental knowledge essential to 
professional growth as naval officers. 

4. Eliminate sources of intraservice friction so 
that each officer may have a sense of equal oppor- 
tunity and of “belonging.” 

5. Provide an adequate number and flow of effec- 
tive reserve officers, 





Recommended Selection Procedure 


The recommended selection procedure for N. R. 
O. T. C. candidates embodies certain features found 
to be effective in the Navy V-12 Program, with 
appropriate modifications to meet the peacetime 
requirements of the colleges. Four general condi- 
tions are laid down for entrance to the N. R. O. T. C. 
Every student must: 

1. Qualify in a Nation-wide examination. 

2. Be selected by a State or regional board. 

3. Satisfy all the entrance requirements of some 
N. R. O. T. C. college of his choice. 

4. Be accepted by that college as a regular student. 

The Navy Department has agreed with representa- 
tives of civilian educational institutions that the 
specific type of Nation-wide test to be given and the 
method of its administration will be worked out in 
consultation with the N. R. O. T. C. institutions. 
Specific functions of the State or regional boards will 
also be determined later, as will the details of a pro- 
cedure to insure the complete acceptability of each 
candidate to the college which he will attend. A 
plan is also under consideration by which a portion 
of the quota of each N. R. O. T. C. Unit may be 
filled from students already in residence. 


Provisions Concerning Students 


In order to provide maximum democratic oppor- 
tunity to become a naval officer, to insure the broad- 
est possible base for selection, and to establish 
benefits for N. R. O. T. C. candidates approximating 
those received by midshipmen at the Naval Aca- 
demy, it is recommended that the Navy pay tuition, 
fees, and other instructional expenses, and $50 a 


month to each candidate. Candidates will not be 
on active duty, but will be classified as midshipmen. 
They will not be in uniform, except when attending 
drill or performing other special naval duties, nor 
will they be housed and messed at Navy expense. 
Essentially they will be civilian students who have 
been granted substantial scholarships by the Navy 
in consideration of their agreement to follow a 
prescribed curriculum of naval science courses and 
to serve on active duty, after commissioning, for a 
period of 15 to 36 months, as may be determined by 
the Secretary of the Navy. 


The Curriculum 


During the war it was necessary to amplify and 
intensify the naval science requirements for N. R. O. 
T. C. candidates, because they were attending 
college on an accelerated program which gave no 
opportunity for summer cruises, even if ships had 


been available. Furthermore, it was necessary that 
trainees be qualified to assume all the duties of 
junior officers in the fleet immediately after commis- 
sioning. The Holloway Board recommends that 
in the future the requirements of naval science 
subjects be limited as necessary, to insure that the 
student will attain an acceptable breadth of funda. 
mental knowledge. 

A study of the two curricula now in use has indi- 
cated the possibility of limiting the naval science 
requirement to approximately 24 semester hours 
and of eliminating some of the additional academic 
requirements. A substantial amount of the material 
now included in naval science courses can be covered 
on summer cruises or tours of duty at shore establish- 
ments of the Navy. A new curriculum, which will 
embody the best thought of selected naval officers 
and of representative civilian educators, is now in 
preparation. It is confidently anticipated that the 
new curriculum will permit trainees to fulfill the 
requirements for any baccalaureate degree normally 
granted for 4 years of academic work. 


Recommendations and New Legislation 


When new legislation is enacted, it can probably 
be implemented by 1 July 1946, the beginning of the 
next fiscal year. The nature of this legislation will 
determine the extent to which the general recom- 
mendations of the Holloway Board can be put into 
practice. In the meantime, it seems certain that a 
rescission of a portion of the current Naval Reserve 
appropriation by Congress will terminate the active 
duty phase of the present N. R. O. T. C., on or be- 
fore 1 March 1946. Hence there will probably bea 
period of 4 months or more during which the N. R. 
O. T. C. will operate under prewar legislation. Re 
muneration granted trainees in the prewar N. R. 
O. T. C. was one commuted ration for those who had 
completed 2 years of enrollment. 


Future Policy 


Whatever course the peacetime N. R. O. T. C. 
may take, college and university administrators may 
be assured that the course will be set cooperatively. 
There is no disposition on the part of the Navy De 
partment to encroach upon the responsibilities of the 
colleges. Complete cooperation, based on mutual 
understanding of problems and combined efforts to 
find sound solutions, has been the keynote of the 
relationship between the colleges and the Navy if 
the past. It will remain the policy and practice of 
the Navy in the future. 
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Shall the Junior College Share in Smith-Hughes Funds? 


by Fred J. Kelly* 


OCATIONAL education by any dictionary 

definition applies to all levels of education. 
It means education designed to prepare a person 
for his vocation. Such vocation may be that of 
minister, doctor, electrician, or plumber. 

By custom, among some people, however, 
“vocational education” has come to mean princi- 
pally that education which prepares for callings 
characterized essentially by skill in manipulative 
performance. “Professional education” is applied 
to the preparation on the college-degree level for 
those callings that are based upon a broad foundation 
of science or other knowledge. There is, however, 
no sharp distinction between these two groups of 
vocations. The surgeon must be skillful and the 


lathe operator should know something of metallurgy. 


Intermediate Occupations 


In fact, there is a borderline band of occ 1pations 
which fall between the predominantly manipulative 
on the one hand and the predominantly professional 
onthe other. The terms semiprofessional and tech- 
nical are commonly applied to these intermediate 
occupations. The educational programs set up to 
prepare for them contain elements of basic math- 
ematics, science, or art, as intrinsic parts of the 
training curriculum. These basic courses in math- 
ematics, science, or art are not needed to the same 
extent in programs customarily labelled vocational 
education. Nor are these basic courses extensive 
enough generally to serve professional education. 

To name a few of these borderline or intermediate 
occupations will help to make clear the distinction 
between them and the manipulative vocations and 
between them and the professions. The laboratory 
technician provides an_ illustration: The doctor 
Wishes to know, for example, the nature of the 
infection in a patient’s throat. He sends the patient 
to a medical laboratory. There the technician 
swabs the infected area, treats the culture thus ob- 
tained in the prescribed fashion, and at the proper 
time makes a report back to the doctor. This is as 
much a part of the doctor’s diagnosis as if the doctor 
had done it himself. If it is inaccurate, the doctor’s 


*Director, Division of Higher Education, U.S. Office of Education. 
The article is from an address prepared for a regional conference of 
junior colleges at Kansas City, Mo., October 26, 1945. The article 
is presented here to stimulate discussion of an important problem. 
Comments by readers will be much appreciated by the author. 
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prescription is likely to be wrong—possibly even 
harmful. Such a technician must be trained by a 
curriculum which contains essential elements of 
basic science of collegiate standard. 

A further illustration is a radio factory foreman or 
radio repairman. ‘The store which sells and services 
radios has come to understand that a little knowl- 
edge may be a dangerous thing. A repairman who 
does not understand the basic science upon which 
radio rests (and this science is beyond the high- 
school physics course), will not be as competent as 
he should be in diagnosing and prescribing for the 
ills of many of the modern radio sets. The job is 
not essentially manipulative, yet it does not require 
the extensive training of an electrical engineer. 

The question is, shall this type of training, inter- 
mediate between “vocational” and professional, 
come under the Smith-Hughes Act? 


Provisions and Interpretations of Legislation 


The Smith-Hughes Act provides for subsidizing 
certain types of vocational education. One of the 
limitations on the program was imposed by inserting 
within the law the phrase, “of less than college 
grade,” when describing the vocational education 
thus subsidized. Judged by the report of the Com- 
mission on National Aid to Vocational Education 
appointed by President Wilson, whose report in 
1914 was largely responsible for the provisions in the 
Smith-Hughes Act, the intended meaning of this 
phrase was clear. It was intended that the program 
thus subsidized should be carried on in general by 
the high schools throughout the country. The Com- 
mission stressed particularly the point that there 
was already provision for vocational training of 
college grade in the land-grant colleges that were 
organized under the Morrill Act of 1862 and which 
were then in’ 1914 receiving not only the income 
from the original land grants, but also annual sub- 
sidies from the Federal Government, as well as 
generous appropriations from the States. 

Throughout the years since 1917, some of the 
leaders in the field of vocational education operating 
the program under the Smith-Hughes Act have come 
to interpret “of less than college grade” more and 
more broadly. A 2-year post-high-school course 
is regarded by them as “of less than college grade” 
if it is “terminal” in nature. 





As an indication of the fact that this view is 
advanced by some vocational education leaders, 
attention is called to the very excellent report 
entitled Vocational-Technical. Training for Industrial 
Occupations recently published by the U. S. Office 
of Education. Among its conclusions and recom- 
mendations, No. 7 includes this sentence: “Although 
some excellent training of vocational-technical type 
is now being provided in technical high schools, a 
trend appears to be toward the post-high-school 
years.” 

There is before the United States Senate at present 
a bill, S. 619, “To provide vocational education and 
retraining,” supplementary to the Smith-Hughes 
funds. The bill is sponsored by the American 
Vocational Association. It would authorize the 
annual appropriation of $97,500,000. 

In the section dealing with distributive occupa- 
tions, it is provided that “the appropriation made 
by this Act for distributive occupational subjects 
shall be limited to part-time and evening schools 
and classes on a post-high-school level of less than 
college grade.” In the section dealing with office 
workers, the bill says that the subjects subsidized 
shall be “offered on a vocational training basis in 
the last year of the senior high school, and/or in 
schools on the post-high-school level of less than 
college grade.” 

The phrase “on the post-high-school level of less 
than college grade” can mean only one thing. The 
institutions referred to are above the high school, 
but are institutions the terminal curricula of which 
do not lead to a degree. This seems to mean 
obviously that the program is intended to include 
vocational education done in terminal courses in 
junior colleges, technical institutes, short intensive 
courses of whatever academic level, or any types of 
vocational courses which are not parts of a regular 
four-year degree curriculum. 

From the above it is clear that in the view of the 
American Vocational Association, the vocational 
education which comes within the provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes Act may include all vocational educa- 
tion except the professional. This definition of 
vocational education is admittedly beyond what 
was intended when the phrase, “of less than college 
grade” was inserted in the Smith-Hughes Act. But 
please bear in mind, this is not necessarily objec- 
tionable. Maybe the Smith-Hughes Act should 
subsidize vocational courses in junior colleges. The 
policy merits careful examination. 








The Question 





It is obvious that greater emphasis needs to be 
put upon vocational education done in post-high- 
school institutions. The question is, under what 
auspices should the States—with or without Federal 
subsidies—develop this much-needed, post-high. 
school vocational education? “This issue seems to 
me to be of basic importance. In American education 
where shall the line be drawn which separates 
“college”’ from the level of education below it? 

If the States, by and large, had a unified system 
of education the question would not be so important, 
But, in the main, the States set up administrative 
authorities for colleges and universities separate 
from those for elementary and secondary schools, 
In only four States do all the colleges and universities, 
even the publicly controlled ones, come under the 
same board that has charge of elementary and 
secondary schools. 

‘Tne Smith-Hughes Act is administered by State 
boards authorized to administer that act. These 
boards are usually, though not universally, the 
State boards of education. The vocational education 
program in most States is regarded properly as a 
part of the activities of the State department of 
education. Should the semiprofessional, technical, 
and vocational training program of the junior 
college become a part of this Federally subsidized 
vocational education program? 



























The Argument: Pro 





Space will permit only the briefest statement of 
some arguments pro and con which bear upon this 
question. First, those arguments in support of 
making college courses, below the professional level 
but “terminal” in character, a part of the Smith- 
Hughes program: 

1. Many local school systems are extending their 
programs through grades 13 and 14. Where that 
is the case the close correlation of the high-school 
and junior college programs is natural and relatively 
easy. 

2. With the rapid increase in the proportion of 
the country’s young people who graduate from the 
high school, it is inevitable that increasing propor 
tions of these young people should postpone theif 
specialized vocational training till they enter post 
high-school institutions. This fact increases the 
difficulty of placing training for the skilled trades 
under one jurisdiction and training for the semi 
professions under another. 

3. Any development which tends to perpetuate 
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a dual control of education within a State is open to 
serious question. Education is a continuous process 
and any form of administration which separates it 
sharply into layers is unfortunate. In theory the 
State department of education in any State ought to 
have all levels of education under its purview. 


The Argument: Con 


Let us now state some of the arguments against 
incorporating the college vocational courses into the 
Smith-Hughes program: 

1. A break in the school program at about the 
age of 18 serves not only the desires but the needs of 
mary youth. The French college and lycee are 
planned to terminate at about the age of 18. The 
English public school terminates at the same age. 
These European systems like our own 12-year school 
system have developed at least in part no doubt in 
response to the need for a change of educational 
method at about the age of 18. 

It is not here contended that there is an abrupt 
break in adolescent development at 18 or any other 
specified age. It is contended, though, that a grad- 
ual change takes place in all typical youth which 
moves them from a home-centered interest to an 
ever widening community interest. The educational 
system, if it is to make the greatest appeal to these 
young poeple, must take account of this change. 
If the principal distinction between secondary edu- 
cation and collegiate education is in the extent to 
which the greater maturity of college youth is recog- 
nized in college, then it may prove very significant 
to keep the dividing line between high school and 
college at the age when the maturity change is most 
pronounced. Young people who are taking semi- 
professional courses must be allowed a “‘college ex- 
perience” as vital as that of any other college student. 

2. Many of the jobs for which post-high-school 
vocational education prepares are intimately related 
to the professional services in corresponding fields. 
What the semiprofessional worker does is in reality 
a part of the job for which the professional worker is 
responsible. The nurse-doctor relationship, the 
laboratory technician-dentist relationship, the mine 
inspector-mining engineer relationship, and the 
secretary-manager relationship illustrate the many 
semiprofessional and technical jobs for which the 
professions concerned must feel a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility. ‘The semiprofessional training pro- 
grams set up for these jobs must be closely asso- 
ciated with the professional schools. 

3. There is great uncertainty in the minds of 
many concerning the standards of the post-high- 
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school work that would be likely to follow the trans- 
fer to existing State boards which were designated or 
created to administer the vocational education pro- 
grams “of less than college grade.” Such boards 
in many States do not possess authority to deal with 
higher education, their personnel has not been se- 
lected for that purpose, and they exist in States in 
which there are other boards responsible for higher 
education. 


Suggested Procedure 


With these and other arguments, pro and con, in 
mind, what suggestions can be offered as to the best 
procedure to follow to assure the most adequate 
development of  post-high-school vocational 
education? 

1. There seems to be no good reason for limiting 
Federal funds to vocational courses of less than col- 
lege grade. Every argument advanced 30 years ago 
for Federal aid to vocational education of less than 
college grade holds with equal validity now for 
Federal aid to vocational education of college grade. 

2. There are some States in which the best interests 
of both programs—less than college grade and col- 
lege grade—would be served if the State department 
of education as now constituted had responsibility 
for both. It is quite clear that there are other 
States in which marked official changes would be 
needed in the responsibilities of the State depart- 
ments of education and of State boards of higher 
education if these departments are to have charge 
of the program of vocational education of college 
grade. In such States, the State department of 
education at present has little responsibility for 
higher education except in some cases for teacher- 
training. 

3. There are some States with a single board of 
higher education with jurisdiction over all publicly 
controlled colleges and universities. In such States 
this board feels a certain responsibility for the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive program of higher 
education for the State. Such a board might well 
be entrusted with the administration of Federal 
funds for vocational education of college grade. In 
some States, through extension centers and courses, 
the land-grant college or the State university has 
regarded the whole State as its campus. In coopera- 
tion with many local institutions the higher educa- 
tion institution has extended its services, particularly 
its vocational education instruction, to many com- 
munities throughout the State. In these States it 
would seem quite appropriate for the governing 
board of the land-grant institution or of the State 





university to administer the Federal funds for 
vocational education of ccllege grade. 

4, From my general knowledge of State educa- 
tional organization, I suspect there are a good many 
States in which neither the State department of 
education nor any existing higher education board 
is now well prepared to take responsibility for the 
development of a State-wide program of post-high- 
school vocational education. No existing agency in 
these States could properly be charged with the 
administration of Federal funds for such a program. 
If I am correct in this conclusion, then a new agency 
would have to be created in these States to assume 
responsibility for vocational education of college 
grade. 


In Conclusion 


It seems clear that vocational education of college 
grade cannot legally be incorporated into the Smith- 
Hughes program unless the Smith-Hughes Law is 
amended so that it clearly applies to courses of 
college grade, as well as to courses of “less than 
college grade.” If the law were thus amended 
many States would then, no doubt, modify existing 
legislation to provide in each case what the State 
regards as the most appropriate State administrative 
machinery for administering both Federal and State 
funds which may be available for vocational courses 
of college grade as well as of “less than college 
grade.” 





Planning for Junior College Education 


By John L. Lounsbury* 


HE American Association of Junior Colleges, 
many months ago, realized that careful and 
comprehensive planning for the future development 
of junior colleges of our Nation must be made if such 
institutions were to be prepared to meet the educa- 


tional needs of post-high-school youth and adults 


in the postwar period. It also recognized that 
careful planning should be done in order to promote 
the development of more junior colleges throughout 
the Nation. To implement the thinking of the 
Association, a committee of seven members, repre- 
senting several sections of the country, was appointed 
to study the problem of postwar planning and to 
make specific recommendations to the national 
organization. 


Work of the Committee 


The Committee has been working constantly 
since the summer of 1943. Its work has been lim- 
ited, because the restrictions of travel prevented 
personal conferences. The most important blue- 
print produced to date has been the presentation 
and acceptance by the national organization of a 
short statement setting forth the basic philosophy 
of junior-college education in the postwar world, 
and defining rather clearly the area of educational 
work which should be assigned to junior colleges. 
A copy of this statement, as adopted, has appeared 
in many professional magazines throughout the 


* President of the San Bernardino Valley Union Junior College and 
chairman of the Postwar Planning Committee of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 


country. It first appeared in the April 1944 issue 
of the Junior College Journal. Other statements 
setting forth the basic philosophy regarding specific 
areas of junior-college work are now in process of 
preparation. These new reports will deal with 
basic concepts which should be used in the develop- 
ment of junior colleges from the standpoint of ad- 
ministration and finance, guidance, and adult 
education. 


The General Problem 


The results of the Committee’s work thus far are 
rather meager and represent only a beginning effort 
to solve the numerous problems that confront it. 
There is much yet to be done in making postwar 
plans for junior college development. This is 
especially true because no other segment of education 
offers such a rich opportunity for the training of 
youth and adults alike. 

The junior college, if properly conceived and 
developed, should care for the major portion of all 
education given as post-high-school training. No 
criticism of the liberal arts college or university 
program is intended by this statement. Four-yeat 
colleges and universities have a definite function 
to perform in training for the professions, exploring 
new areas of learning, and pushing back the frontiers 
of knowledge for a somewhat selected group. Junior 
colleges, on the other hand, must care for the large 
group of youth and adults who are not interested 
in training for the professional fields or capable of 
profiting by the work given in the liberal arts fields. 





This group of individuals demands, and is entitled 
to, training above the high-school level. The junior 
college, technical institute, community college, 
community institute—whatever the name chosen— 
is the logical organization to provide for the needs 
of the large post-high-school group of people. 

The type of training which should be given to 
those who will attend junior colleges during the post- 
war period represents the most important phase of 
the work to be undertaken by the Committee on 
Postwar Planning. ‘The educational program of the 
junior college must be geared to the needs of all 
post-high-school youth and adults living in the area 
served by the college. The curriculum, therefore, 
must provide a broad basic training program that 
will satisfy the needs of all types of students. It 
must be conceived in such a fashion as to challenge 
the interest of everyone, and it must be specific 
enough, in certain areas, to serve those students who 
have made their choice of occupation. 


Specific Problems 


As a means of developing recommendations for 
junior colleges that will give direction to the develop- 
ment of adequate curricula, the Committee on Post- 
war Planning must now concern itself with the 
following specific problems: 

1. The amount and character of general education 
that must be included in all types of regular and 
specialized curricula offered in the junior college. 
A great deal has already been done in defining and 


determining the characteristics of general education. 
Because of the effects of war on the social, economic, 
and cultural life of the Nation, general education, as 
developed before the beginning of the war, needs to 
be revaluated and readjusted to the needs of post- 
war students at the junior college level. 

2. The nature, character, and needs of technical 
or terminal training in junior college. In this area, 
broad, basic principles, applicable to all junior col- 
leges, need to be set up as a means of helping the 
colleges determine the kind and character of terminal 
or technical training they should provide in the post- 
war period. 

3. The responsibility of junior college education in 
the revitalization and improvement of American 
home life. The exigencies of war have had a deterio- 
rating effect on the American home. Because of this 
condition and because of the age level at which stu- 
dents attend junior college, efforts must be made to 
develop a program of training for both young men 
and young women which will have for its purpose the 
revitalization and improvement of American home 
life. 

Leadership in the development of plans for an 
educational program at the junior college level de- 
signed to give help in solving the above-mentioned 
problems, and which will help in directing and 
promoting the whole junior college segment of our 
educational system, is the goal toward which the 
Postwar Planning Committee is directing its efforts. 





Mississippi Study of Higher Education, 1945 


By Joseph E. Gibson ! 


HE Study Committee appointed by the Board of 

Trustees of Institutions of Higher Learning in 
Mississippi has issued its final report. The principal 
recommendations resulting from this extensive project 
are as follows: ? 


A. Actions Which May or May Not Involve 
Financial Expenditures 


1. The Board should decide upon its central pro- 
fessional staff organization in the light of its impor- 


1Director of Higher Education, Louisiana State Department 
of Education. Mr. Gibson directed the Mississippi study, as 
announced in Hicuer Epucation, Feb. 15, 1945. The report is 
listed under “Pamphlets” in this issue. 

2 Items of first priority are marked as Imperative (I); those of 
second priority as Urgent (U). 
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tant responsibilities and select carefully the staff 
called for by the organization. (I) 

2. The Board should make its decisions on the 
major policies with respect to institutional functions 
and allocations, and establish a timetable to guide 
the transition from the present to the proposed 
organization. After major policies are set, alloca- 
tion will be a continuing process and must be carried 
on under the professional leadership of the Executive 
Secretary. (I) 


3. The Board should arrange for full considera- 
tion of the detailed problems which will arise in 
each institution during its transition from its present 
status to that determined by the proposed programs 
and allocation of functions. These arrangements 





include the services of: (a) Competent educational 
leadership on the part of the Executive Secretary 
as the representative of the Board, or the frequent 
services of a competent professional consultant; 
and (b) a very competent public-relations man to 
develop wide-spread public understanding of the 
Board’s purposes, unless the professional staff is 
qualified to render such services. (I) 

4. The Board should invite the State Department 
of Education, the junior colleges, and the privately 
controlled colleges to join with its institutions in 
establishing on a voluntary basis a State Council 
for Educational Coordination to give consideration 
to the following: (I) 

a. How to assure the closest coordination be- 
tween the elementary and high schools, the junior 
colleges, colleges, and the university, especially in 
the preparation of teachers and in the articulation 
between institutions. 

b. How to proceed most effectively in cooperation 
with the State Building Commission to plan for 
buildings to be built either by the State alone or by 
the State with the assistance of Federal funds if a 
Federal public-works program is instituted. 

c. How to cooperate most effectively with the 
Federal Surplus Property Board in the obtaining 
of surplus property for schools and colleges. 

d. How to meet most effectively the educational 
and training needs of returning veterans and war 
workers returning to peacetime jobs. 

5. The recommendations concerning Finance and 
Business Administration should be adopted and 
put into effect immediately. The Board has al- 
ready (April 20, 1945) taken a major step in this 
direction by requiring uniform accounting and 
uniform budgets. (I) 


B. Actions Which Involve Increased 
Current Expenditures 


1. The Board should adopt: (a) A salary scale high 
enough to attract and hold teachers and research 
scholars of high ability for each of the institutions, 
to go into effect as soon as the necessary appropria- 
tions can be secured; and (b) a policy designed to 
assure faculty promotion on the basis of ability and 
performance in college teaching, research, and field 
service. Steps should be taken to determine the 
teaching ability and performance of present faculty 
members and measures should be authorized which 
will adjust their salaries to the new salary scale. 
Recommendations should be made for this largely 
by the President’s Council with the Executive Sec- 
retary as convener and presiding officer. Deans and 


professors should contribute valuable suggestions, 
Increased legislative appropriations to meet this 
obligation should be sought for the biennium 1946- 
48. This is the most imperative need of the insti- 
tutions of higher education in Mississippi. (I) 

2. The Board should aaopt a policy looking to the 
gradual reduction of student fees for Mississippi 
students. It is suggested that funds be sought from 
the legislature which will permit the reduction of 
fees by 20 percent the first biennium. (U) 

3. The Board should adopt a policy designed 
ultimately to assure an opportunity for a college 
education to every Mississippi youth of marked 
ability. As a beginning the Board should seek an 
appropriation of $50,000 per year to establish State 
scholarships for needy students who rank high in 
ability, seriousness of purpose, and promise—selected 
from a list of those high-school seniors rated by 
high-school teachers as most promising and most 
worthy of the investment. A State scholarship 
committee composed of a representative from each 
institution should be authorized by the board and 
convened by the Executive Secretary for working 
out a State scholarship system along lines set forth 
in the report. (U) 

4. The Board should announce as a policy that 
sound health is a leading objective in all education. 
Such adjustments and provisions at the several 
institutions should be promptly instituted as will: 
(a) assure health and physical fitness to each student, 
and (b) develop as rapidly as possible health knowl- 
edge and good health habits among the students and 
the people of the State through the influence and 
leadership of the institutions of higher learning. This 
will require small but undetermined increases in 
educational budgets. (I) 

5. The Board in cooperation with the State Board 
of Health should take the leadership in providing 
medical and nursing services for Mississippi accord- 
ing to the program set forth in the report. (I) 

6. The Board should provide for the improvement 
of library service at all the institutions in order that 
the library may become a center of the educational 
program at each institution. (U) 

7. The Board should declare that the dominant 
purpose of the publicly controlled colleges and the 
university is to serve the interests of the State, 
through: (a) The development of its human resources, 
thus raising the capacity of individuals for more 
abundant living; and (b) the development of its 
economic resources. To these ends, steps should be 
taken to adjust the educational programs to meet as 
fully as possible the needs of the youth of the State; 
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research programs should be developed to aid in 
solving the problems of agriculture, of forestry, of 
mineral resources, of engineering, of business, and of 
other fields in which progress can be aided by 
research; and a rich and varied extension program 
supplementary to the agricultural extension service 
should be inaugurated to bring as many advantages 
of education as possible to men and women through- 
out the State. This is a long-term program of 
infinite possibilities. Such a program will require 
increases in budgets. Immediate increases to be 
requested for the next biennium should be determined 
not on the basis of what each institution got for the 
last biennium, but on the basis of the obligations 
and opportunities of each institution within the 
State’s unified program of higher education in the 


future. (I) 


C. Actions Involving Increased Capital 
Outlay Expenditures 


These actions assume the retention of most of the 
present functions in the several institutions in their 
present locations and the return to prewar enroll- 
ments. They also assume that the following major 
recommendations of this study are to be carried out: 

1. Repairing, remodeling, fireproofing, and provid- 
ing food storage and sanitary facilities and the health- 
ful environments necessary to remove as far as 
practicable the hazards to life and health of students. 

2. Painting, repairing, and renovating required to 
check the deterioration now taking place in many 
buildings. 

3. The buildings required to enable the several 
institutions to provide educational opportunities, 
reasonably satisfactory facilities and suitable student 
living accommodations. 

A Building Priority Schedule is given listing im- 
perative, urgent, and needed buildings for each 
institution. 





The London Conference 


The London Conference, which closed Nov. 16, had 
before it and adopted as its basis of discussion a draft 
constitution prepared by the Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education. It likewise had before it a 
draft constitution prepared by the French Govern- 
ment. A number of proposals put forward by other 
governments and by various bodies and organiza- 
tions were also before the Conference. After con- 
sideration of these drafts and proposals, the Con- 
ference drew up a constitution establishing the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 


tural Organization and an instrument establishing 
a Preparatory Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Commission. The stated purpose of the Con- 
ference was to consider the creation of an educational 
and cultural organization of the United Nations. 

The Conference also adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

“The seat of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization shall be in 
Paris. This Resolution shall not in any way affect 
the right of the General Conference to take decisions 
in regard to this matter by a two-thirds majority.” 

The purpose of the Organization is declared to be 
“to contribute to peace and security by promoting 
collaboration among the nations through education, 
science, and culture in order to further universal 
respect for justice, for the rule of law, and for the 
human rights and fundamental freedoms which are 
affirmed for the peoples of the world without 
distinction of race, sex, language, or religion by the 
character of the United Nations.” 

Membership of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion carries with it the right to membership of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. Provision is made whereby 
states not members of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion may be admitted to the new Organization. 

The Organization will include a General Confer- 
ence, an Executive Board, and a Secretariat. The 
General Conference will consist of the representatives 
of the states members of the Organization. The 
Government of each member state is to appoint not 
more than five delegates who are to be selected 
after consultation with a national commission—if 
established—or with educational, scientific, and 
cultural bodies in the cases of states not establishing 
national commissions broadly representative of the 
Government and bodies interested in educational, 
scientific, and cultural matters. Each member state 
will have one vote in the General Conference, which 
is to meet annually in ordinary session and in 
extraordinary session on call of the Executive Board. 
The place of meeting is to vary from year to year. 

The Executive Board will consist of 18 members 
elected by the General Conference from among the 
delegates, together with the President of the Con- 
ference. 

The Secretariat will consist of a Director-General 
and such staff as may be required. The Director- 
General will be nominated by the Executive Board 
and appointed by the General Conference for a 
period of 6 years. He will be eligible for reappoint- 
ment. 








The Constitution of the Organization will come 
into force when it has been accepted by 20 of its 
signatories. 

The 44 countries represented at the London Con- 
ference were: Argentine Republic, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Egypt, France, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, India, Iran, Iraq, Leb- 
anon, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, The Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, 
Peru, The Philippines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Turkey, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, United States 
of America, Uruguay, Venezuela (represented by 
an observer), and Yugoslavia. 





Union oe Recognized at Howard 
niversity 


Recently Local No. 10 of the United Federal 
Workers of America, CIO, made a formal request to 
the Board of Trustees of Howard University for 
certification as the representative of the nonteaching 
employees of the University. No such request has 
been made by that group or any other touching the 
teachers of the University. 

The request was considered by the Board of 
Trustees at the semi-annual meeting held on October 
23, 1945. The board adopted a statement of policy 
and a resolution, both of which follow. 


Statement of Policy 

“1. The Board of Trustees recognizes and respects 
the democratic right of the teachers and the non- 
teaching employees of Howard University to nego- 
tiate with the University through representatives of 
their own choosing regarding the terms of their 
employment. 

“2. The Board of Trustees further recognizes and 
respects the democratic right of their teachers and 
nonteaching employees to join labor unions; and, if 
they choose, to negotiate with the University regard- 
ing the terms of their employment through the 
agency of their union. 

“3. Whenever it shall be determined that a 
majority of the teachers or of the nonteaching em- 
ployees have freely chosen a labor union or other 
specifically identifiable person or group of persons to 
negotiate for them collectively regarding the terms 
of their employment, the Board of Trustees of 
Howard University will officially recognize the said 
freely chosen representatives of the teachers or of the 
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nonteaching employees for that purpose, and will, 
through their regular channels of administration, 
appoint University representatives to negotiate with 
them, subject to the approval of the Board of 
Trustees and subject to the further approval of the 
Administrator of the Federal Security Agency of the 
Government of the United States. 

“4. The Board of Trustees of Howard University, 
being a trusted agent of the Government of the 
United States in the expenditure of public funds 
appropriated for education, stands under the obliga- 
tion to spend all funds appropriated by the Govern- 
ment in accord with the purposes and within the 
terms for which the appropriations are made; and it 
stands under the obligation to present, by procedures 
prescribed by the Government, all proposals for in- 
creased expenditures from Government funds beyond 
the current budget, for approval in advance by the 
duly authorized agencies of the Government, and to 
make no contractual commitments regarding such 
increased expenditures from Government funds in 
advance of the actual appropriation of funds for the 
purpose. Scrupulous regard for these obligations of 
the Board of Trustees of Howard University to the 
Government of the United States shall be under- 
stood to be a basic condition governing all negotia- 
tions of the University respecting terms of employ- 
ment.” 



























Resolution 


“Whereas Local No. 10 of the United Federal 
Workers of America, CIO, has presented the claim 
that it now represents a majority of the nonteaching 
employees of Howard University, it is hereby 
provided that, within a period of not less than 30 
days or more than 60 days, an election shall be held, 
under circumstances mutually agreeable to the 
University and to the Union, in which the nom 
teaching employees of Howard University shall be 
invited to vote by secret ballot on the question as to 
whether they do choose Local No. 10, United Federal 
Workers of America, CIO, to be their representative 
for the purpose of negotiating for them collectively 
in matters affecting the terms of their employment. 

“If, as a result of this election, it shall be de 
termined that Local No. 10 of the United Federal 
Workers of America has in fact been so chosen, the 
President of the University shall immediately recog 
nize this Union as the official representative of the 
nonteaching employees of the University for neg 
tiations affecting the terms of employment and ht 
shall cause these negotiations to proceed within tht 
terms of the policy above defined.” 


































Social Science Research Council Fellowships 


The Social Science Research Council has 
announced that in addition to its annual award of 
Postdoctoral Research Training Fellowships, Pre- 
doctoral Field Fellowships, and Grants-in-Aid of 
Research, it will offer for the third year, in 1946-47, 
Demobilization Awards. The purpose of the latter 
is to assist social scientists of exceptional promise 
whose careers have been seriously disrupted by war 
to resume their professional work with the least 
possible delay after their war activities terminate. 


Demobilization Awards 


The Demobilization Awards will be made only to 
citizens of the United States and Canada who have 
received the doctorate degree or have made outstand- 
ing records as advanced graduate students in social 
science. Only in exceptional cases will awards be 
made to persons over 36 years of age. Otherwise, 
the selection of an appointee will be based wholly 
on his demonstrated fitness for a career in social 
science research and on the merit of his proposed 
program of study or research in terms of its scientific 
quality, practical feasibility, and potential contri- 
bution to his professional development. The amount 
of the stipend will be determined in terms of individ- 
ual needs in each case. Appointments may be made 
in advance of the appointees’ release from war 
service, at such times and for such periods as seem 
most desirable, and may run for continuous or inter- 
mittent periods aggregating not more than 2 years; 
1 year, however, ordinarily will be the maximum. 

In general, the Council’s staff will seek to discover 
on its own initiative individuals of the greatest 
promise as potential recipients of Demobilization 
Awards, but it welcomes recommendations of 
individuals. 


Postdoctoral Fellowships 


Postdoctoral Research Training Fellowships have 
been awarded annually since 1925; Predoctoral 
Field Fellowships since 1935. 

The postdoctoral fellowships are open to men and 
women, citizens of the United States or Canada, who 
possess the Ph. D. degree or its equivalent in training 
and experience at the time of application, or give 
assurance that the Ph. D. will be received before 
February 15, 1946, and who, ordinarily, are not over 
35 years of age. 

The primary purposes of these fellowships is to 
broaden the research training and equipment of 
Promising young social scientists, ‘“‘not to facilitate 


the completion of research projects or the continuation 
of investigations undertaken as doctoral dissertations.” 

The choice of place of study is left to the fellow, 
subject to the approval of the Fellowship Committee. 

The basic stipend for a period of 12 months is 
$1,800 for single fellows and $2,500 for married 
fellows. Supplementary allowances, varying ac- 
cording to individual requirements, will be available 
toward the support of dependents and to defray 
necessary traveling expenses of the fellow. 

During the period of appointment, the fellow is 
expected to devote full time to his program of study 
and not to carry on any other work without the con- 
sent of the Fellowship Committee. Awards are 
usually for 12 months, but may be made for any 
period not exceeding 2 years. In exceptional cases 
renewals or extensions may be granted. 


Predoctoral Fellowships 


Predoctoral Field Fellowships are open to men 
and women, citizens of the United States and Can- 
ada, who are candidates for the Ph. D. degree, and 
who will have completed prior to the end of the aca- 
demic year 1945-46 all courses and examinations 
for which they are eligible before completion of the 
thesis. They are not open to persons who will be 
over the age of 30 on July 1, 1946, or who plan to 
receive the Ph. D. degree before the expiration of the 
period of appointment for which application is made. 

The purpose of these awards is to supplement 
formal graduate study by opportunities for field 
work which will assure first-hand familiarity with 
the data of social science in the making. “While it 
is taken for granted that programs at this level will be 
closely correlated with the applicants’ Ph. D. theses 
plans, the aim of these awards will not be to aid in 
finishing theses or to assist in the collection of data as 
such, but rather to emphasize the opportunities for 
obtaining realistic bases for the dissertation and sub- 
sequent research.” 

Field training involving foreign travel is not ordi- 
narily considered necessary at the level for which 
these fellowships are designed. Only under most 
unusual circumstances will applications of this type 
be favored. 

Appointments will be made for not less than 9 
nor more than 12 months. The basic stipend is 
$1,800 for a period of 12 months. 

The closing dates for the receipt of applications for 
the postdoctoral and predoctoral fellowships is 
February 1, 1946. Awards will be announced April 
15, 1946. 
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Grants-in-aid of Research 

Grants-in-aid of research are available to mature 
scholars, permanent residents of the United States, 
or Canada, without reference to age, whose capacity 
for productive work has been effectively demon- 
strated by published work. They are not open to 
candidates for a degree. They are offered especially 
with a view to assisting members of the staffs of 
institutions which cannot at present provide ade- 
quate funds for social science research, and are 
designed to aid in completing rather than initiating 
projects. 

The maximum amount granted ordinarily will not 
exceed $1,000, which may be used to pay the investi- 
gators’ living expenses while in the field; travel 
involved in the investigation; clerical, stenographic, 
or statistical assistance; printing, stationery, and 
photostating. 

The closing date for making applications for 
grants-in-aid of research is January 15, 1946. 
Grants will be announced April 1, 1946. 

Postdoctoral and predoctoral fellowships and 
grants-in-aid are offered in the following fields: 
Economics; social, economic, and political history; 
political science; social psychology; sociology; cul- 
tural anthropology; statistics; and social aspects of 
related disciplines. 

Applications for Demobilization Awards should be 
made to the Secretary for Fellowships and Grants- 
in-Aid, 726 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C.; 
other fellowships and grants, to the Secretary to the 
Committees, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Government Publications 


How to Obtain 

(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publicati. .s: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the U. S. Office of Education 


What Every Teacher Should Know about the Physical 
Condition of Her Pupils, by James Frederick Rogers. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1945. 19 p. 10 cents. (Pamphlet No. 68, 
revised 1945.) 


Intended primarily as a help for the teacher interested in pro- 
tecting and promoting the physical welfare of the children in her 
charge. 
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Pamphlets 


Mississippi Study of Higher Education, 1945, by 
Joseph E. Gibson, Director, and Others. Jackson, 
Miss., Board of Trustees, Institutions of Higher 
Learning, 1945. 402 p. 


Final report of a study of higher education in Mississippi au- 
thorized by the Board of Trustees of the Institutions of Higher 
Learning in order that it might be made more fully aware of its 
responsibilities and opportunities. The principal parts of the 
report are: (1) Summary of Recommendations; (2) The Boardof 
Trustees; (3) Major Phases of the Educational Program; (4) 
General Administration of the Institutions; (5) Negro Education, 


Books 


The Associated Colleges at Claremont; Graduate and 
Undergraduate Developments of the War and Post-War 
Periods. Claremont, Calif., Friends of the Colleges 
at Claremont, 1945. 34p. Free (limited). 

Four addresses at a dinner meeting of the Friends of the Colleges 
at Clarement California Club, Los Angeles, November 15, 1944, all 
relating to the present and future plans and aspiration of the 
colleges. 
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